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A LATIN VOCABULARY FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES 



By Max Radin 
Newtown High School, New York City 



What is the amount of Latin and what is the nature of the Latin 
which should be taught during the first year or the first two years 
of the high-school course? The question is being considered by 
committees of philological associations, and in one form or another 
has been a topic for discussion by almost every board of education 
in the country. When the second-year course was Caesar and 
nothing but Caesar, and the purpose of the whole Latin course was 
preparation for a college that demanded a set amount of Latin 
reading for the four years, the work of the first year was absolutely 
determined by those facts. It was — and it could be only — such 
a training as would best prepare a pupil to read Caesar in the 
second year. 

But high-school courses have largely emancipated themselves 
from college control; or, better, colleges are now disposed to ask 
rather for evidence of power actually acquired than for brute 
paragraph-bulk ingurgitated. At any rate few high schools would 
admit that the purpose of their classical course was anything less 
than the teaching of Latin, and would resent compulsion sought 
to be exercised upon them from any source whatever. 

Now, one of the general purposes for which Latin is taught 
is that of obtaining an excellent instrument — indeed, the only 
instrument which has a record of successful experience — for learning 
English; in the sense of learning not enough English to write a 
business letter, but enough to write a good one. No matter how 
indirectly this purpose is pursued in teaching Latin, that is one of 
the consequences which will result. 

But why should it be pursued indirectly ? Why not keep that 

purpose very plainly in mind ? — provided, of course, that, in doing 

so, we shall not impede the realization of other purposes equally 

important. 
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Some years ago, a student in an eastern college made the 
triumphant discovery that the Latin vocabulary of the high-school 
course carefully avoided the very words which might have a 
"practical" value for the student. By that it seems he meant a 
practical value for the student who entered one of the learned 
professions, in all of which the technical terms are largely 
Latin. It seems hardly worth while to point out anew that the 
technical vocabulary of these professions is very competently 
handled by men who have exceedingly small Latin, and that 
if "practical" value meant the slight acceleration in mastering 
these terms which might ensue from the study of Latin then the 
parturient mountains have given birth to a most ridiculous mouse 
indeed. 

And yet "practical" is good Greek, however ill of savor the 
word is to us. As a matter of fact, it is by being masters of words 
rather than by being mastered by them that philologists are mainly 
distinguished from other scientists, who so often hail a new classi- 
fication of phenomena as the discovery of a new fact. The empty 
cloisters of Oxford and Cambridge bear eloquent and moving 
testimony to the fact that one may be impelled by Euripides and 
Horace to a heroism of action which an exclusively vocational 
training seems to have failed to induce in many votaries of football 
and cricket. Lovers of words that we are, we are ready at all times 
to exclaim with the harassed philologer, Dr. Faustus, "Im Anfang 
war die That." And it behooves us, therefore, to treat the claims 
of practice as of the highest relevance. 

But surely the action for which our studies are to be an instru- 
ment is not the mastery of a few terms of medicine, law, or engi- 
neering. It is in a much broader sense that we claim to be affording 
an instrument for practical life, viz., by molding speech, and speci- 
fically English speech. And since we make this claim, it is a counsel 
of prudence to direct our work from the beginning with this end in 
view. 

In a measure, that undoubtedly has always been done. Few 
beginners' books in Latin fail to call attention to English deriva- 
tives, or even to cognates, sometimes as vociferously as type will 
allow. But to call attention to a fact is one thing, and to let that 
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fact determine our work is another. The latter is the policy which 
is advocated in the following pages. 

The primary consideration in first-year work is just what words 
are to be taught — how many and how selected. Accidence and 
syntax have been reduced by experience to the lowest possible 
terms. What shall we do in the way of vocabulary ? 

The vocabulary of high-school Latin has been subjected to a 
thorough and exhaustive analysis by Professor Lodge, who, in 
the gracious words used by Gaston Paris of another scholar, 
"s'est donn6 tant de peine pour en 6pargner aux autres." Pro- 
fessor Lodge's list tells exactly what words are used in what had 
hitherto been the substance of Latin instruction for the four years 
of the high school and to what extent they are used. And he 
finds that the two thousand words of most frequent occurrence 
form much more than 90 per cent of any Latin that the pupil is 
ever likely to see. If Latin is to be taught at all the words to be 
used cannot be selected without referring to the Lodge vocabulary. 
In that vocabulary, no distinction is made between primitives and 
derivatives. And that brings us to a consideration which, to my 
mind, is of the utmost importance. If a knowledge of Latin will 
immensely facilitate our command of English, it can only be 
because, through it, the Latin portion of the English dictionary — 
about 65 per cent— will be almost immediately apprehended. We 
can most readily do that if we recognize in the English word, not 
only its Latin root, but also the formative elements which have 
been added to the root. These formative elements are also Latin, 
and should be accounted almost as necessary a part of instruction 
as inflection. 

In the Classical Journal of March, 1914 (IX, No. 6), Mr. H. T. 
Archibald has considered the relation of Latin to the English 
derivative in an article that repays the closest study. The methods 
there recommended have not only the guaranty of Mr. Archibald's 
experience but also of that of other teachers. At a recent meeting 
of the English Teachers' Association of New York City, Mr. 
Hobson presented the same considerations in a plea for the closer 
correlation between English and Latin. All this, to be sure, is 
trite enough doctrine. It really demands little argument to prove 
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that for any mastery of English expression the systematic study 
of the means of expression — the words — is certain to yield excellent 
results. 

But in the articles just mentioned, it is the application of Latin 
to English which is directly considered. The matter here presented 
is somewhat different. Given that application — i.e., the use of 
Latin for the real understanding of English— how shall or ought that 
ultimate application to affect the teaching of the Latin itself ? 

In former times, we may remember, studying Latin was com- 
monly described as "digging Latin roots." I confess that I have 
only a vague notion as to how Latin roots in those days were 
"dug," but if the process implied simple word-analysis it was an 
excellent thing that has since been neglected to the prejudice of 
Latin teaching. Recently attempts have been made to renew inter- 
est in Latin word-formation. There is, for example, the helpful and 
stimulating manual of Mr. Jenks. However, word-formation ought 
not to be an "extra" — a sort of ornamental accomplishment added 
to Latin teaching. It ought, on the contrary, to be of the essence 
of such teaching. And in selecting the vocabulary of the prepar- 
atory year or years, that fact should be given great weight. 

For example, the Lodge vocabulary contains, as has been said, 
two thousand words. This number has frequently been divided 
into several groups adapted to the use of the various years of the 
high school. But are there really two thousand words ? If duco 
is known, is the pupil really gaining four additional words when he 
learns abduco, redtico, produco, perduco, or are these better con- 
sidered different forms of duco ? In the dictionary, of course, these 
words have each an independent listing, while duco and duxi have 
not, but are they independent in the pupil's mind ? I should be 
inclined to answer the last question in the negative. It does not 
seem to me that in the Roman linguistic consciousness laudator, 
laudahilis, laudatio were any less inflections of laudo than laudabo 
and laudavi. Since we assume that laudo implies for the pupil a 
knowledge of laudabo and laudavi, why should it not be made to 
imply a knowledge as immediate of laudahilis and laudatio ? 

Of course, there are limitations of common-sense which must 
be observed here. Young students will not readily recognize 
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moveo in muto — perhaps not poena in punio. But where the syn- 
thesis is a patent one, we are doing nothing else than creating 
difficulties when we disregard it in rating capio, capax, capto, 
captivus as four quite distinct words. Perhaps a serviceable general 
rule will be to draw the line at words that involve phonetic changes, 
but there will be exceptions, even here, and the experience and 
discretion of the teacher are safer guides than any general rule. 

If, therefore, we select five hundred words, or some other quite 
arbitrary number, for the first year, it is apparent that we might 
as well select primitives, i.e., words which contain implicite a 
number of others, as be guided solely by frequency of occurrence. 
There are probably not many more than five hundred such primi- 
tives in Lodge's vocabulary. 

Now, as has been said, if we are teaching Latin for the purpose 
of reading Latin, the Lodge vocabulary is, of necessity, our basis. 
But since we are also teaching Latin for the sake of learning Eng- 
lish, must that vocabulary be modified to any notable extent ? 

In an English grammar published some time ago in Scotland 
and widely used in both England and America, that of Mr. Meikle- 
john, there is given, pp. 131-36, a list of Latin words which, we are 
told, are the most important for English derivatives. The list 
is not very carefully compiled and shows both glaring omissions 
and dubious admissions. Such as it is, it is of value for purposes of 
comparison. 

The list to be given shortly has been made independently. 
The procedure was the following. There are in common use two 
abridgments of well-known dictionaries, the Webster and the 
Standard. Each may be assumed to contain all the words which the 
ordinary well-educated man is likely to meet in his reading. Even 
in these abridged dictionaries there are a great many technical and 
rare words, which have, of course, been disregarded. From the 
others I have selected the words of Latin origin, and compiled 
from the words so selected some fifteen hundred Latin words. In 
the process of rejecting and admitting, I have had to exercise 
a confessedly fallible judgment, since statistics as to frequency of 
occurrence of English words are not available. Further, I can 
make no claim to the precision and thoroughness that distinguish 
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Professor Lodge's work. That makes the list which follows tenta- 
tive and not final. It is hoped that the errors it contains do not 
seriously impair its usefulness. 

These fifteen hundred words have been further reduced to 
about five hundred by rejecting obvious derivatives. When these 
are compared with the words of the Lodge vocabulary, it will be 
found that the overwhelming majority of them are contained in 
that vocabulary, i.e., occur more than five times in the texts com- 
monly read in the high schools. Many of the others occur in those 
texts, but less frequently. Those followed by the numeral 1 
belong to the Caesarian vocabulary; by the numeral 2, to the 
Ciceronian; by the numeral 3, to the Vergilian. The words 
starred are the less important words which are printed in small type 
in the Lodge vocabulary. Those that do not occur at all in that 
vocabulary are unmarked. 



1. ab 1 

2. abdico* 

3. absurdus 

4. accuso 1 

5. acer 1 

6. acquiro* 

7. acus 

8. ad 1 

9. addo 3 

10. adorior 1 

11. adsiduus* 

12. aedes 2 

13. aedifico 1 

14. aequus 1 

15. aeternus 2 

16. ager 1 

17. aggredior 1 

18. agilis 

19. ago 1 

20. alacer 1 

21. aliquis 1 

22. alius 1 

23. alo 2 

24. alter 1 

25. altus 



26. ambo 2 

27. ambulo 

28. amicus 1 

29. amitto 1 

30. amo 2 

31. amplus 1 

32. an 1 

33. anceps 1 

34. ancora 1 

35. angulus* 

36. angustus 1 

37. anima 2 

38. animus 1 

39. annus 1 

40. ante 1 

41. antiquus 2 

42. aperio 2 

43. appello 1 

44. aptus 1 

45. apud 1 

46. aqua 1 

47. aquila 1 

48. arbitror 2 

49. arbor 1 

50. arcus 3 



51. ardeo 3 

52. arma 1 
S3- ars 2 
54. atque 1 
55- atrox* 

56. audeo 1 

57. audio 1 

58. augeo 1 

59. aurum 3 

60. aut 1 

61. autem 1 

62. auxilium 

63. avarus 3 

64. barba* 

65. barbarus 

66. bellum 1 

67. bestia* 

68. bis 1 

69. bonus 1 

70. brevis 1 

71. cado 1 

72. caedo 1 

73. caelum 2 

74. calamitas 

75. candeo* 
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76. 


canis 2 


77- 


cano 3 


78. 


capio 1 


79- 


caput 1 


80. 


carbo 


81. 


cardo 3 


82. 


carmen 3 


83. 


caro 1 


84. 


carus 2 


85- 


castra 1 


86. 


causa 1 


87. 


caveo 1 


88. 


cavus 3 


89. 


cedo 1 


90. 


celeber 2 


91. 


celer 1 


92. 


centrum 


93- 


centum 1 


94. 


cerno 1 


95- 


certus 1 


96. 


ceteri 2 


97- 


cingo 1 


98. 


circum 1 


99. 


cito* 


100. 


civis 2 


101. 


clam 1 


102. 


clamo 1 


103. 


clarus 2 


104. 


claudo 2 


105. 


clino 


106. 


coepi 1 


107. 


cogo 1 


108. 


colo 1 


109. 


committo 1 


no. 


commodus 1 


III. 


communis 1 


112. 


comperio 1 


"3- 


conor 1 


114. 


consilium 1 


115. 


conspicio 1 


116. 


consul 2 


117. 


continuus 1 


118. 


contio* 


119. 


contra 1 



120. copia 1 

121. cor 3 

122. corpus 1 

123. credo 2 

124. creo 1 

125. cresco 2 

126. crimen 3 

127. crux 

128. cubo 

129. culpa 2 

130. cum 1 (conj.) 

131. cum 1 (prep.) 

132. cupio 1 

133. cur 1 

134. euro 1 

135. curro 3 

136. damno 2 

137. de 1 

138. debeo 1 

139. decedo 1 

140. decern 1 

141. decet 3 

142. defendo 1 

143. denique 2 

144. dens 2 

145. deus 2 

146. dico 1 

147. dies 1 

148. dignus 2 

149. discrimen 

150. diu 1 

151. divido 1 

152. do 1 

153. doceo 1 

154. domus 1 

155. dormio* 

156. duco 1 

157. dum 1 

158. duplex 1 

159. ego 2 

160. emo 1 

161. enim 1 

162. eo 1 

163. equus 1 



164. erro 2 

165. etsi 2 

166. ex 1 

167. exerceo 2 

168. exigo 3 

169. experior 1 

170. extra 2 

171. facies 3 

172. facio 1 

173. fateor 2 

174. femina 2 

175. fere 1 

176. fero 1 

177. fides 1 

178. figo 3 

179. filius 1 

180. filum* 

181. finis 1 

182. firmus 1 

183. flecto 3 

184. flos 2 

185. fluo 1 

186. folium 3 

187. forma 3 

188. fortis 1 

189. fortuna 1 

190. frango 2 

191. f rater 1 

192. frons 1 

193. fruor 2 

194. fugio 1 

195. fundus 3 

196. gens 2 

197. genus 1 

198. gero 1 

199. gigno 3 

200. gladius 1 

201. graduor 1 

202. gratus 3 

203. gravis 1 

204. habeo 1 

205. habito 1 

206. haereo 3 

207. heres* 
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208. homo 1 


250. laudo 1 


209. honor 2 


251. lego 1 


210. horreo 3 


legare 


211. hostis 1 


252. lego 2 


212. iacio 1 


legere 


213. iam 1 


253. levis 1 


214. ibi 1 


254. lex 2 


215. idem 1 


255. liber 2 


216. igitur 2 


libri 


217. ignarus 3 


256. liber 1 


218. ignis 2 


-a, -um 


219. ignoro 2 


257. licet 1 


220. illo 1 


258. ligo* 


221. immunis 


259. litera 1 


222. impedio 1 


260. locus 1 


223. impero 1 


261. longus 1 


224. imprudens* 


262. loquor 1 


225. impunis 


263. ludus 2 


226. in 1 


264. lumen 3 


227. inde 1 


265. luna 2 


228. iners* 


266. luo* 


229. inferus 1 


267. lux 1 


230. initium 1 


268. magnus 1 


231. insidiae 1 


269. malo 2 


232. insula 1 


270. malus 2 


233. intelligo 1 


271. maneo 1 


234. inter 1 


272. manus 1 


235. interficio 1 


273. mare 1 


236. intermitto 1 


274. mater 1 


237. invenio 1 


275. maturo 1 


238. invideo 3 


276. maturus 1 


239. ipse 1 


277. medius 1 


240. is 1 


278. memini 2 


241. ita 1 


279. memor 3 


242. iubeo 1 


280. mens 2 


243. iudex 2 


281. mergo 3 


244. iungo 1 


282. merx* 


245. ius 1 


283. metior* 


246. iuvenis 3 


284. meus 2 


247. labor 1 


285. miles 1 


248. latus 1 


286. mille 1 


-a, -um 


287. miror 2 


249. latus 1 


288. misceo 1 


-eris 


289. mitto 1 



290. 


modus 1 


291. 


moneo 1 


292. 


mons 1 


293- 


monstro 3 


294. 


mors 1 


295- 


moveo 1 


296. 


multus 1 


297. 


munus 1 


298. 


muto 2 


299. 


nam 1 


300. 


narro 3 


301. 


nascor 1 


302. 


nasus 


3°3- 


nauta 1 


3°4- 


navis 1 


3°5- 


ne 1 


306. 


necto* 


3°7- 


neglego 1 


308. 


nego 2 


3Q9- 


neque 1 


310. 


nihil 1 


3"- 


nisi 1 


312. 


nobilis 1 


313- 


noceo 1 


314. 


nolo 1 


315- 


nomen 1 


316. 


non 1 


317- 


norma 


318. 


nosco 1 


319- 


noster 1 


320. 


novus 1 


321. 


nox 1 


322. 


nudus 2 


323- 


numerus 1 


324- 


numquam 


325- 


nunc 2 


326. 


nuntio 1 


327- 


occupo 1 


328. 


octo 1 


329- 


omen 3 


330- 


omitto 2 


33i 


omnis 1 


332. 


opinor 3 


333 


opus 1 
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334. ordo 1 


379- 


premo 1 


424. 


scando* 


335. orior 1 


380. 


primus 1 


425- 


scio 1 


336. orno 2 


381. 


probo 1 


426. 


scribo 2 


337. oro 1 


382. 


probus 


427. 


secerno 2 


338. ovum* 


383. 


prodo 2 


428. 


seco 3 


339. pando 3 


384- 


proficiscor 1 


429. 


secundus 1 


340. par 1 


385- 


profundus 3 


43°- 


securus 3 


341. parens 1 


386. 


prope 1 


43i. 


sed 1 


342. pareo 2 


387- 


proprius 2 


432. 


sedeo 3 


343. pario 2 


388. 


prudens* 


433- 


sedo* 


344. paro 1 


389- 


publicus 1 


434- 


semis 


345. pars 1 


39°- 


puer 1 


435- 


semper 1 


346. parvus 1 


39 1 - 


pugna 1 


436- 


senatus 1 


347. pasco 3 


392- 


pungo 


437- 


senex 2 


348. pater 1 


393- 


punio* 


438. 


sentio 1 


349. patior 1 


394- 


puto 1 


439- 


septem 1 


350. pax 1 


395- 


quaero 1 


440. 


sequor 1 


351. pecunia 2 


396- 


qualis 2 


441. 


servus 2 


352. pello 1 


397- 


quantus 1 


442. 


sex 1 


353. pendeo 3 


398. 


quartus 1 


443- 


si 1 


354. pendo 1 


399- 


qui 1 


444. 


sic 1 


355- Per 1 


400. 


quies 2 


445- 


signum 1 


356. perdo 2 


401. 


radix 1 


446. 


similis 1 


357. pereo 2 


402. 


rapidus 3 


447- 


simul 1 


358. periculum 1 


403- 


rapio 3 


448. 


socius 1 


359. permitto 1 


404. 


rarus 1 


449. 


solus 1 


360. pes 1 


405. 


regio 1 


45°. 


solvo 3 


361. pestis 2 


406. 


regula 


45i- 


sonus* 


362. peto 1 


407. 


religio 2 


4S2- 


soror 3 


363. pius 3 


408. 


relinquo 1 


453- 


species 1 


364. placeo 2 


409. 


remmiscor* 


454- 


specto 1 


365. planus 2 


410. 


reperio 1 


455- 


spero 1 


366. plaudo* 


411. 


res 1 


456. 


spiro 3 


367. pleo 


412. 


rex 1 


457- 


spondeo* 


368. poena 1 


413- 


rideo 3 


458. 


sto 2 


369. poeta 2 


414. 


rogo 1 


459- 


stringo 3 


370. pono 1 


4i5- 


rota 3 


460. 


struo 3 


371. pons 1 


416. 


rumpo 3 


461. 


suadeo 2 


372. populus 1 


417. 


sacer 3 


462. 


sub 1 


373. porta 1 


418. 


saepe 1 


463- 


sui 1 


374. porto 1 


419. 


salio 


464. 


sum 1 


375. possum 1 


420. 


salus 1 


465- 


sumo 1 


376. post 1 


421. 


sancio 2 


466. 


super 1 


377. praeterea 1 


422. 


satis 1 


467. 


surgo 3 


378. prehendo 3 


423- 


scala* 


468. 


tarn 1 
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469. tamen 1 

470. tametsi 2 

471. tamquam 

472. tango 2 

473. tantus 1 

474. tego 2 

475. tempestas 

476. tempus 1 

477. tendo 3 

478. teneo 1 

479. terminus* 

480. terra 1 

481. terreo 3 

482. testis 2 

483. texo* 

484. timeo 1 

485. tollo 1 

486. torqueo 3 

487. tot 2 

488. traho 1 

489. trans 1 



1 

1 
1 
1 

1 



490. tres 1 

491. tribunus 

492. tribuo 2 
493- tu 2 

494. tumeo 

495. ullus 

496. ultra 

497. ultro 

498. unus 

499. urbs 

500. ut 1 

501. utor 1 

502. vaco 1 

503. vagus 

504. valeo 1 

505. vanus 3 

506. veho 3 

507. vel 1 

508. vendo 1 

509. venio 1 

510. verbum 1 



511. verto 1 

512. verus 1 

513. vetus 1 

514. via 1 

515. vicus 1 

516. video 1 

517. vilis* 

518. vinco 1 

519. vir 1 

520. vis 1 

521. vitium 2 

522. vivo 1 

523. volo 1 

velle 

524. volo 3 

volare 

525. volvo 3 

526. vos 2 

527. voveo 3 

528. vox 1 

529. vulgus 1 



The principle which has governed the admission of a certain 
number of compound verbs is the following. Some compounds of 
very common occurrence, such as interficio or perdo, are rendered 
in English by words very unlike the renderings of the simple verbs. 
It is not likely that high-school pupils will be able to follow the 
changes in meaning which have taken place. Again, such a word 
as amitto, from which no English words are derived, is admitted 
because it is of frequent occurrence in Latin, and its inflection is 
familiar from mitto and its numerous compounds, most of which are 
of high importance for English. 

It does not seem to me that it is an impracticable demand to ask 
for the first year the thorough mastery of five hundred words. That 
is considerably less than the vocabulary of most first-year Latin 
books which contain all of fifteen or eighteen hundred. If the fore- 
going vocabulary, or one compiled on the principles here set forth, 
were used in the first year, the pupil would be in possession of one 
that could readily be expanded into a much larger vocabulary, one 
that would directly assist the acquisition of English words, and one 
that contains the bulk of the words necessary for reading Latin. 



